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Royal Canadian 


Cover Picture: With acceptance of his story, 
“Lukey’s Boat,” by The Canadian Bank of 
Commerce for publication in a number of 
Canadian magazines with national circula- 
tion, Michael F. Harrington has added a 
glittering laurel to his own and Newfound- 
More power to the 
pen of this talented young Newfoundlander! 
(Photo by Garland Studio). 
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Roofings, Painters’ Supplies 
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AND REPAIR 


Call us for estimates: 


Stokes & Sons, 


by BRIAN CAHILL 


@ When, many, many years ago, we Ltd. 
tied our toothbrusth, other shirt and General Construction q 
copy of Horatio Alger’s “From Rags to Building Supplies ; 
Riches” into a bundle, slung the 26 Gear Street, St. John’s i 
bundle over our shoulder on the end Phones: 3250 — 7657 
< of a long stick and set forth to con- | 5 
quer the world, we were not unaware 
ig that certain perils awaited the un- ¥ 
” sophisticated country boy in the clan- Humber Motors Ltd. ; 
gorous canyons of the Big City. 3 
Our Uncle Pat, a wide-ranging sea- Mount Bernard Road a 
man, had warned us against the perils CORNER BROOK 7 


of the Mickey Finn to such good ef- 


fect that we developed eye-strain from i 

isi narrowly watching every move of the Modern Building N 4 
soda jerks who prepared the chocolate 4 

i ice cream sodas which were our favor- Stock Room : 

ite refreshment at that time. 

ihe And Aunt Biddy, a maiden lady who Repair and Paint * 

: made a trip to Sydney, N.S., in 1904 Shop 

ve and was followed home one night by Service Shop ; 

a white slaver thinly disguised as an 

Anglican curate from the nearby i 


church, expatiated to such an extent ae 
Sole Distributors 


on the danger of speaking to strang- in West Newfoundland 
ers that when an old lady of 80 or so for & 


asked us to help her across the street } 

we virtuously roared: “Scram, sister, INTERNATIONAL | 
or I'll call a cop” and were almost | Trucks and Farm Tractors 
} 


lynched by chivalrous passers-by. 
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As the years went by we took things 
a little easier but still kept a wary 
eye out for affable strangers peddling 
gold bricks, shares in the Sun Life 
Building, and so on. 

It is more in sorrow than in anger, 
therefore, that we have to record now 
that, when we were finally clipped, 
the fell deed was done not by a city 
slicker but by a character possessing 
the authentic accent and all the out- 
ward appearance of a ruggedly honest 
Newfoundlander. 

He came into our Montreal office 
the other day with a tale of woe that 
would have moved the veriest Scrooge 
to tears of pity. An honest merchant 
seaman he said he was, on his way to 
sign on a freighter. Unfortunately he 
was temporarily out of funds. (The 
impression we got was that he had 
spent his meagre resources buying ice- 
cream for sick orphans and on other 
corporal works of mercy). He won- 
dered if, as fellow-Newfoundlanders, 
we could advance the price of his fare 
to the port, where his ship awaited. 
He would rush it back by first avail- 
able mail and remember us in his 
prayers forever after. 

Well sir, to make a long story short. 
he pitched so fine a tale that the 
hearts of the entire staff of our Mon- 
treal office were touched. A_particu- 
larly tender-hearted staffer unbelted to 
the tune of ten dollars and our friend, 
with eloquent protestations of grati- 
tude and touching reference to the 
sterling qualities of the Newfound- 
lander who is always willing to help 
out a deserving countryman, hurried 
off to catch his ship. 

It is needless to say, we suppose, 
that that was the last we heard or 
saw of him. 

A sad blow to our faith. An ever 
sadder blow to the pocketbook of the 
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sincere soul who was clipped for ten 
of his hard-earned bucks, and a lesson 
not soon forgotten by any of us. 


® Well, on to more cheerful subjects. 
We have a letter this month from 
Mrs. Maurice Pelley, formerly Minnie 
Moores of Broad Cove, B.D.V., now 
of 133 Butler Avenue, Roselle Park, 
New Jersey, who wants to know if we 
are the chap who married Gwen Le- 
Grow, also of Broad Cove. 

We checked this with the little wo- 
man and found out that yes, we are. 
Wonderful place Broad Cove; very 
pretty girls there. 

Mrs. Pelley was interested in the ac- 
count given here some time ago of the 
Newfoundlanders who discovered that 
many Italian stores in the United 
States stock dried codfish under the 
name of Baccala. 

“I also saw some salt fish in a small 
Italian grocery near here,” she says. 
“It was placed near some vegetables 
and in trying to make the lady under- 
stand, she said, “Oh, Baccala.” But 
I thought she was referring to the 
“Broccoli” and so I kept saying it was 
the fish I wanted. 

“Well, we finally got the fish and, 
of course the salt pork for scrunchins 
—some day we may get the hard tack 
and make _ brewis.” 

Mrs. Pelley has fond memories of 
“dear old Salem, or new Salem now.” 
We spent some time trying to locate 
this place on the map before being 
told with some asperity that Salem 
is the name of the school in Broad 
Cove which has produced many a 
famed scholar, among whom are num- 
bered several teachers and clergymen 
of note in the affairs of Newfound- 
land. 

@ We stand penitent before Miss A. 
Butler of Montreal who renews her 
subscription to Atlantic Guardian 
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Something new in round-the-clock travel enjoyment is o 
yours in Canadian National’s smart duplex roomettes. 
Here’s all the privacy and convenience of a bedroom — 


j at only 10 per cent more than lower berth fare. ie 
4 : Wake up smiling! Bed 
When you're ready for sleep, pull out the deep- folds away — there's 
cushioned, foam rubber bed — already made up. Sleep 
. soundly in air-conditioned comfort. In the morning, fold ay 


away the bed and enjoy a leisurely =4s ; 

wash in your own roomette. You “| \ 

have your own toilet and washing a, wie 

° ots of light. 

for putting on your make-up... Your own toilet and 

your own temperature control. ey 
By day, lounge in comfort on the soft, restful, 

foam rubber seat . . . if you like an afternoon nap, 

, just pull out the bed and enjoy forty winks. 
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“with the hope that I will get it 
promptly.” 
“It is always a month late .. . we 


Newfoundlanders look forward to re- 
ceiving this magazine . . . don’t you 
think I am right to grumble?” she 
says. 

You are absolutely right to grumblit, 
dear subscriber, and no one regrets 
mort than we that the magazine has, 
in the past, sometimes been late. 

We say “in the past” however, be- 
cause, now that we have moved back 
home to Newfoundland, we expect 
things will be much better. 

It was quite a chore publishing and 
editing in Montreal, printing in New 
Brunswick and distributing in New- 
foundland and the most of North 
America. 

Now that both printing, publishing 
and editorial work are all centered 
in St. John’s we expect to be out every 
month on the dot, like clockwork. 


We hope everybody will be much 


happier. 
@ William Barnes who describes 
himself as “a Trinity Bayman from 


359 Union Avenue, Elizabeth, New 
Jersey”, is happy already. 

“I am glad to know that Atlantic 
Guardian has ‘gone home’,” he says. 
“You have my best wishes—success for 
the future.” 

“I want to say a word of praise for 
Ron Pollett’s writings. They are cer- 
tainly true to life stories . keep 
up the good work, Ron, and long may 
your big jib draw.” 


@ From 56 Huntingdon Road, Milton, 
Mass, comes a note from Amelia A. 


Strong, enclosing a subscription for 
208 
Guildford, Surrey. 


her brother, Chesley G. Murcell, 
Stoughton Road, 


England. 
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Mrs. Strong also wanted a copy of 
our May 1951 issue for the following 
interesting reason : 

“There were two articles in it, one 
about and another by, a Latvian edu- 
cator (that would be A. Valdmanis, 
the director of economic development 
of Newfoundland) who was brought 
to Newfoundland by Mr. Small- 
wood (that would be Joey). 

“Shortly before that one of my 
sons, who is living in Quincey, Mass., 
told me that a Latvian professor was 
living in an apartment in the same 
house. He had been in both Russian 
and Nazi concentration camps, had 
escaped and had come to this coun- 
try. 

“It occurred to me that this man, 
his name is Bonga, I believe, would 
be interested in reading about a fel- 
low-countryman, so I gave my son the 
magazine. Well, he was more than 
merely interested, he wanted to know 
where he could get a copy. Of course 
Everett (this would be the son) told 
him I would be glad to give it to him, 
which I was. 

“He was acquainted with the sub- 
ject of the articles and happy to know 
where he was, since he had lost 
sight of him.” 


@ With Mrs. Strong’s brother, above, 
now getting his Atlantic Guardian, 
Surrey, England, must simply 
swarming with our subscribers. 

Well anyway, there are two of them 
there and we prove this by 
Commander A. MacDermott, of Cam- 
berley, Surrey, who wrote us a long 
and interesting letter some time ago, 
and who is here again this month 
with the final, definite word on this 
‘Turrs and Murrs business of -which 
you may have heard: 

“Tam surprised at a bayman not 
knowing all about Turrs and Murrs,” 
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the Commander says... “In St. John’s 
and up and down the Southern Shore, 
the Turr is the common Guillemot, 
and the Murr is a Razor-bill. The 
Sea-pigeon is the Black Guillemot; the 
Black Guillemot; the Bull-bird is the 
Little Auk; the Hound is the Long- 
tailed Duck; Gam-bird is the male 
Eider-duck; Shell-bird is the Merganses 
or Saw-bill; Loon, the Great Northern 
Diver; and others which I have for- 
gotten. 

“The names I have given are the 
common English, or book names. The 
Newfoundland names for these birds 
are probably very old West Country 
words of perhaps the 17th century. 

“All sea ducks and diving birds are 
quite palatable when properly cooked 
and are generally appreciated in the 
outports and in many other parts of 
the world. I was stationed in the 
Faroe Islands for two years during the 
late war and Puffins, Guillemots and 
Kittihawks were all regarded as choice 
food to offer a guest. Stewed Guille- 
mot was a very favorite dish in our 
naval messes. 

“Some 300,000 of these birds are 
taken every year by the Faroe island- 
ers and an equal number of eggs. 

“As a rule only the breasts and legs 
are eaten; they should be skinned and 
scalded before cooking. Onions do 
NOT go well with  sea-birds, but 
cranberries, marsh berries or any other 
sharp wild fruit is a pleasant accom- 
paniment. 

“I have several recipes for cooking 
sea birds, also seal. and whale meat, 
if anyone is interested.” 


(Address correspondence for “Guar- 
dian Angles” to Brian Cahill, c/o 
Atlantic Guardian, 1500 St. Catherine 
Street W., Montreal, P. Q.) 
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THE EDITOR'S PAGE 


* Top Honors For Local Writer 


EWFOUNDLAND writers (and others less fortunate, puffed out 

their chests with pride the other day when a Newfoundlander 

climbed right to the top of the literary ladder and pulled down one of the 
choicest cheques of the year—and for a story on Newfoundland. 

Competing with the top writers, both men and women, all across the 
country, St. John’s-born Michael Harrington slit open a telegram one 
morning to find inside an offer from the Canadian Bank of Commerce 
for First North American Serial Rights for his story, ‘‘Lukey'’s Boat.” 
The story, to be published in early November as part of the Bank’s 
national, full-dress advertising schedule, will appear in several well-known 
magazines across the country. 

All of which goes to show that Newfoundlanders are sufficiently 
capable of producing first rate literature, when they set their minds to it. 

Newfoundlanders know ‘‘Mike’’ Harrington better as ‘“The Barrel- 
man,”’ author of the tidbits of local news that come over Station VOCM 
on the F. M. O'Leary Ltd. program. For the same firm, he edits the 
monthly “‘Newfoundlander.”’ 

Mr. Harrington's business life began, not in the writing field, but 
with the Department of Public Health and Welfare, Newfoundland Com- 
mission of Government, in 1937-41. From 1941 to 1943, he was 
stationed at Fort Pepperrell with the United States Engineer Department. 
Although he had begun broadcasting in January 1937 with the old Do- 
minion Broadcasting Corporation, it was not until 1943 that he resigned 
from the U.S.E.D to become ““The Barrelman.”’ 

His record as an author is already an enviable one. Author of two 
books——‘Newfoundland Tapestry”’ (1943) and ‘“The Sea is our Door- 
way’ (1947)—he is now hard at work on another one—appropriately 
enough, ‘‘Creative Writing in Newfoundland.’ A prolific writer, he has 
contributed to various Canadian and foreign magazines and is a regular 
contributor to Atlantic Guardian. Some of his work appears in this issue. 

In September, 1947, he married Katherine Smyth of St. John’s, and 
they have two sons, Michael and Paul. (Mr. Harrington does not say 
whether or not they are going to follow in his footsteps.) Along the 
way in his heavy schedule, he also found himself elected to the National 
Convention in June, 1946, as representative of St. John’s West. 

Asked how he felt about his latest success, he just smiled happily (al- 
though a little dazedly) allowed the staff of Atlantic Guardian to touch 
the gilt-edged telegram, and drifted out of the office, muttering about 
another story. .. . 

We hope he gets right down to it. Not only is ‘““Lukey’s Boat” a 
nice personal achievement, but it shows what Newfoundlanders can do in 
the literary field. 
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Meet Mr. Mink! 


by DON W. S. RYAN 


INK ranching in Newfound- 

land is a highly profitable 
business but it requires a few years 
of experience in mink raising plus 
a good investment of interest and 


labor before the business pays off. 


“It's a good profitable business,” 
says Pierce Gillard of Springdale, 
‘but it is not one that you can build 
up over night.” 

And he should know. 

He has one of the finest ranches 
in the North and is the most suc- 
cessful rancher in the Springdale 
area. | 

He started in the mink ranching 
business some ten years ago. When 
the bottom dropped out of the 
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market for long fur and there was 
an increased demand for short fur, 
he started mink ranching on an ex- 
perimental basis. 

From -the original three or four 
mink, his ranch has grown to such 
a proportion that he has to devote 
all his time to mink raising. To- 
day he is the only full-time rancher 
in Springdale and has upwards of 
three hundred mink on his ranch. 
And he is still expanding and in- 
creasing his breeder stock. 

Last year he netted the highest 
price yet for his pelts since he 
started ranching—averaging eight- 
een dollars a pelt. 

The outlook for this year is 
more encouraging and he expects 
to average more. By the end of 
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the year he expects to market about 
$4000 worth of the profitable fur. 

Pierce has three varieties of mink 
on his ranch—-Silver Blues, Dark 
Standards, Half-Blood Silver Blues, 
and Black Crosses. His Silver Blues 
fetch him the best price, with Dark 
Standards falling next in line. Last 
year they brought him $30—$35 
a pelt. 

Feeding costs are low as there is 
plenty of fish a few fathoms off 
shore. As a result of cheap feed 
his profit margin is high. 

From mid-May to mid-Novem- 
ber he can trawl or catch cod and 
other fish along the shore. Exclud- 
ing the cost of his labor, his mink 
feed costs him practically nothing 
during this season. 

During the out-of-fishing season 
he uses some commercial feed and 
whatever fresh local meat he can 
reasonably buy. Every year he 
usually buys two horses which cost 
him around forty dollars each. He 
has his breeder stock to feed during 
the winter season. 


A Fish Diet 


His pelting stock is bred around 
the latter part of May and early 
June and is ready for killing by 
mid-November. It is economical 
for any seaside rancher to breed his 
mink during the early fishing sea- 
son because at that time he is as- 
sured of a plentiful supply of fish 
food. 

To feed his 214 kits and 65 
breeders he needs half a barrel of 
mashed food each day. 

Although the profits are attrac- 
tive, a rancher starting out in busi- 
ness must not expect any worth- 
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Pierce Gillard of Springdale Makes 
Mink-raising a full-time business. 


while returns during his beginning 
years. During this time, he has to 
concentrate on building up his 
breeder stock that will soon yield 
him the expected returns. 

There are ten ranchers in Spring- 
dale altogether and among them 
they have upwards of a thousand 
mink. Fixing the average expected 
price at twenty dollars a pelt they 
have built up an industry that will 
bring some $20,000 into the com- 
munity by the end of the year. 

Biggest problem confronting the 
Springdale ranchers is the lack of 
refrigeration. They are hoping to 
solve this problem co-operatively 
but have encountered some diffi- 
culties. They have organized them- 
selves into a fur farmers’ association 
and have secured a grant of $7000 
from the provincial government for 
the setting up of a refrigeration 
unit. If the project goes through 
it will mean tower ranching costs 
for them during the winter season 
and an assured supply of fresh feed 
throughout the year. 

Mink ranching here in the North 
is setting a pace for the rest of the 
island. 

Biggest rancher in the Notre 
Dame Bay area is Todd Burton of 
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This is the enterprising town of Springdale where mink-ranching is an im- 


portant industry. 
of Nova Scotia now serves the town. 


Beaumont, who started ranching a 
few years ago and, today, has a 
ranch of some five hundred mink. 
He employes two men on his ranch 
and is increasing his breeder stock. 
His ranch this summer is reportedly 
being used as a training school for 
the area. 

Certain such ranches throughout 
the province are selected as training 
schools where young people who 
are interested in the venture may 


A new hospital is being built here and a branch of the Bank 


learn first hand the problems of 
mink raising. On the completion of 
their course they are given a basic 
breeder stock as a start in mink 
razsing. 

If the scheme is successful and 
enough young people show interest 
in the project, by 1955 the mink 
industry should be off to a good 
start and by 1960 it should have 
the spotlight among our minor in- 
dustries. 
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The Loss of The Maggie 


Ye fishermen who know so well 
The dangers of the deep, 

Come listen to a sad, sad tale 
And join, your tears to weep. 


For the loss of the schooner Maggie 
With thirteen precious lives 

Has left so many homes to mourn 
For husbands, sons and wives. 


The Maggie, Capt. Blundon, 
For St. John’s did set sail, 
Filled up with fish, also codoil 
And lumber to the rail. 


At 10, forenoon, November five, 
The Maggie sailed away 

From happy homes in Brooklyn, 
In Bonavista Bay. 


Light wind did waft her on her course, 
Light-hearted was her crew, 

When Friday evening off the Narrows 
The City came in view . 


Our hopes ran high, our hears were 
glad, 

We soon shall tread the shore, 

And turn to cash the fruits of toil 

Upon the Labrador. 


The city lights they seemed to greet 

And welcome us to town; 

When Captain Blundon cried “My 
boys, 

A steamer’s bearing down.” 


Then through the semi-darkness 
Of a glorious star-lit night, 

The Tiber, bound for Montreal, 
Loomed up before our sight. 


Like unrelenting monster fierce 
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Who seeks its prey to get, 
She hove right on us, but we hoped 
Her course would alter yet. 


We shouted loud, in wild despair, 
Too late—an awful crash; 

Next moment o’er our shallow craft 
The hungry waves did dash. 


The scenes that followed then, O God ! 
They're branded on my brain; 

And rather would I join the drowned 
Than witness it again. 


For in these waters there began 
A desperate fight for life, 

When brother saw a brother sink, 
And husband saw a wife. 


The screaming of those dying men 

Was dismal for to hear; 

Far, far from homes and friends they 
loved, 

Their wives and children dear. 


Of twenty-three who left their homes 
Upon that fateful morn, 

Thirteen at last were hushed in death 
And never can return. 


And the name of the steamer Tiber 
Will fall in years to come 

On the ears of the Brooklyn people 
Like the sound of a funeral drum. 


Mr. R. Bugden of 46 Morrison 
Ave.. Toronto, sends in the above 
verses which he wrote down from 
memory. They were written, he 
says, by one of the survivors of the 
Maggie, lost in a collision with the 
steamer Tiber on November 7th, 
1896. 
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A Short Story 


by JOHN P. TREHEY 
N the late Autumn of the year 
1896 a staunch little barque 
was sailing up the eastern and 
rugged coast of Newfoundland. 


It was one of these clear, crisp 
bright Fall days with a good breeze 
putting white caps on the deep 
blue, choppy sea and sending the 
white, mountainous clouds across 
the sun's face and out over the 
horizon. Sometimes, silhouetted 
against the distant horizon other 
little ships, close reefed, went by, 
and, infrequently, a steam boat 
with a ribbon of smoke trailing 
out in front. 

The little ship doggedly pushed 
the seas aside as a plough pushes 
the soil. In the riggings the wind 
whistled and below the ropes and 
tackle creaked continually. The 
canvas alternately changed from 
dazzling white to dark grey as the 
little vessel heaved from port to 
starboard and back again. Occa- 
sionally a wave bolder than the 
others jumped over the bulwarks, 
fell on the spotless deck, trickled 
across to the other side, left a long 
dark stream that glistened in the 
sunlight, and departed by means of 
the scuppers. 

The crew of the Tyke were 
scattered leisurely over her deck. 
All’s well and sailors have little to 
do when they have a good boat, a 
good day, a fine breeze and a large 
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ocean. John Murphy, the skipper, 
lolled by the kicking wheel with 
Joe Smith, crew member. Maurice 
Meaney, the mate, leaned by the 
mainmast looking out across the 
sea. Uncle Uriah Brown and Willy 
Smite relaxed beneath the ‘“‘jumbo.”’ 

This was almost the end of their 
goal for within the Tyke was the 
fruit of their labors—a load of 
precious Labrador cod. On this 
cargo each man on board had built 
his hopes and dreams. [t had meant 
long hours at a splitting table and 
an early rise at dawn to raise their 
traps. It had meant sore hands, 
aching muscles and weary labor, 
but each man felt now that it was 
worth all the hardship. Hardships 
of the past summer gave way under 
the satisfying thought of having 
obtained a full load, the money it 
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would bring and a few more 
dreams realized. 

Since weighing anchor on the 
Labrador three days before, they 
had made good headway. Now, 
they were well up the Newfound- 
land coast. Tomorrow, if the 
weather held, they would be home. 


Maurice Meaney stirred. The 
mate was a tall, heavy-set man 
with bushy eye-brows, which when 
lowered, meant terrible anger but, 
when raised in merriment, made 
even the born pessimist laugh. 
From early boyhood, he had 
dreamed of standing on the deck of 
his own schooner, with a crew of 
his own, and with the sale of this 
cargo his dreams would come true. 
His savings would have reached the 
price of a schooner. 

To Skipper John Murphy, home 
port meant a well stocked store 
room, another trap and a new 
mainsail for the Tyke—his ‘‘little 
pride and joy’’, as he called her. 

Joe Smith, behind the Skipper, 
and a-straddle the wheel house 
played idly with the wheel, and he 
too thought of tomorrow and the 
sale of the fish. He had vowed 
that, in the spring, ‘‘fish or no 
fish,"’ he would see completion of 
his dreams, too. And he thought 
of a dark-eyed, slender girl. 

Uncle Uriah Brown and Willy 
Smite were “‘takin’ it easy.’” They 
were men of few words but they 
felt deeply. 

“Well, me son. ye'll soon be 
havin’ yer fling,’’ Uncle Uriah said 
to the younger man. 

“Yep.” Willy replied and re- 


lapsed into immediate silence. He ~ 


was thinking of the many flings 
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he had enjoyed and would again 
enjoy in the village with the boys 
of his own age and interests. He 
forgot the old man by his side 
whose only wants were a pipe, a 
supply of tobacco for the winter, a 
bit of grub and a warm bed. 


And so the day progressed and 
the little Tyke with it. Each man 
aboard was thinking brightly of 
the future. They made good way 
during the day and knew that on 
the morrow they would be tied up 
snugly at the village wharf. 

As Uncle Uriah, who doubled 
as cook and spare splitter, went be- 
low he noticed a few dark clouds 
rising in the west. What was a 
bit of wind and rain! It, like 
daily chores, must be taken in one’s 
stride. And so whistling a ‘come 
all ye’’ he busily set about the task 
of preparing the evening meal for 
five hungry, hardy men. 

As the evening waned the wind 
began to whistle through the 
shrouds. The men on board the 
Tyke began to prepare for the 
night, securing barrels and anything 
loose on the deck. After supper 
the mate and Joe Smith took over 
while the rest of the crew ate. With 
every hour the wind increased and 
became considerably colder. By 
eleven o'clock they were experi- 
encing a gale; at midnight they 
knew they were in for a rough ride 
but they confidently expected the 
little Tyke, with good seamanship, 
to ride it out as she had done so 
many times before. The Skipper. 
who was standing watch with 
Uncle Uriah and Willy, reluctantly 
ordered the other men, whom they 
had relieved, on deck. 

The seas, by this time, were 
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washing over the deck from stem 
to stern and there was not a drv 
strip on the little Tyke. Sometimes 
when a particularly heavy sea 
struck she staggered and shuddered. 
but recovered herself. Every sailor 
on board fondly admired the little 
ship as she doggedly fought every 
inch of her way. As the seas fol- 
lowed each other over the stem, 
back over the deck, and thundered 
aft, they took the little punt with 
them—the only thing the crew had 
for an emergency. 


At three o'clock the Skipper’s 
ears caught an unwelcome sound. 
It was the sound of seas breaking 
in the distance to starboard. Thick 
darkness surrounded them and no 
light could be seen from the shore. 
Whether they were bearing down 
on the shoals or away from them 
they could not tell. On and on 
ploughed the Tyke. Within min- 
utes, she struck, staggered and 
halted. This time she did not rise 
to continue the fight. The crew 
knew that she had hit more than 
a heavy sea. 

She was on a breaking shoal! 

She leaned to port and the water 
washed over that side completely. 
The only place of safety was the 
rigging. In the dim of crashing 
waves, rolling barrels, wh’stling 
winds, and baffling canvas each 
man dashed for his own. safety 
scrambling up over the bulwarks 
and into the shrouds. 

It' was easy for a man’s feet to 
slip and for the owner to slide back 
grabbing at slippery ropes, having 
the beat of salt water and rain in 
his face, and thundering seas in his 
ears. Before a man could get a 
chance to grab and hold he might, 
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though the skin may be torn from 
his hands, be washed out into these 
murderous seas. Then that man 
would be no more. 

Joe Smith was—no more... . 
Joe slipped. The murderous waves 
pounced on him. ‘Fish or no 
fish . . .”” he had said. It little 
concerned him now. 

The men in the rigging did not 
know that Joe Smith was gone. 
They clung to the shrouds for dear 
life. They climbed to get out of 
reach of the hungry hands of a 
hungry sea. Up, up to the cross- 
trees. It seemed as if they would 
never reach them: they could not 
be so far up! 

Uncle Uriah clung to the slippery 
ropes with gnarled hands. He was 
old. He was weak. The exertion 
was telling on him. He could not, 
just could not, go any further. He'd 
rest here for a while. An old man 
tires easily and he likes to rest, to 
sleep. Old men rest on stuffed 
couches with pipes. Old men, 
though, should not have to rest in 
a fragile rigging with cold rain and 
salt waves providing an uncomfort- 
able bath. An old man like Uncle 
Uriah may dose and may awake in 
a different position and place. 
Uncle Uriah did dose. His hold 
slackened and he slipped a little. 
This aroused him and he held 
more firmly. But how long could 
an old man hold firmly? He had 
to keep himself continually from 
dosing. But it could not be helped. 


Maurice Meaney and Willy Smite 
had gone up the foremast and had 
succeeded in reaching the cross trees. 
They both sat exhausted, dripping 
wet and cold. Plainly the younger 
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man had only made it. Both clung 
to the mast with no desire of loos- 
ening their hold. The Skipper 
with Uncle Uriah had made for 
the main mast when the Tyke had 
struck. The Skipper had reached 
the cross trees, not knowing wheth- 
er his crew was safe or not. 

In the meantime Uncle Uriah 
had dosed again. He made little 
struggle in his falling. Down, 
down he went and slid into the 
sea. No sound of his falling came 
to the other men. He went un- 
wept. Davy Jones would give him 
a cold watery bed, not the warm 
bed he had been dreaming of. He 
would never be seen again in front 
of his little cottage door happily 
smoking his pipe. Uncle Uriah 
did not have to dream anymore. 


Today's Weather 


Yellow sunset, clear and bright, 
Warns a blow will sweep the night; 
Water drawn by morning sun 
Showers back, ere day is done. 


Evening red and morning gray 
Speeds a journey on its way; 
Even gray and morning red 
Threatens rain for you, instead. 


Sun dog, whelped at morning's side 
Barks at you by eventide, 

But a dog at close of day 

Is a weatherwise O.K. 


Heed a rainbow in the morn, 
Travel knows, it tries to warn, 
But a bow shows up at night 
For the fisherman’s delight. 


—R. T. Liynhart. 
AUGUST, 1951 


Finally the first signs of dawn 
appeared in the eastern sky but still 
the gale howled, and wet snow 
began to fall. The men in the 
shrouds could now see the devasta- 
tion and immediately they sensed 
that two of their fellows were 
missing. Beneath them the seas 
fell in cascades of all colours em- 
phasizing their depth and power. 
Two slim masts protruded from the 
sea with three dark objects, that 
sometimes moved, clinging to them. 
How long they would continue to 
cling they were unprepared to say. 
Probably it would be better to fall. 
The sooner it was over the sooner 
to rest. 

The mate was beginning to feel 
the effects of the struggle and it 
took all one man’s might to hold 
on. He felt the Tyke shudder. Sud- 
denly the Tyke fell a couple of feet. 

With the impact, Willy Smite 
lost his grasp. He grabbed, but 
only at air. He remained on the 
surface for only a second and then 
went under the seas, to laugh no 
more with the boys of the village. 

It was ironical, the mate re- 
flected. Yesterday, today’s hap- 
penings could not be imagined. 
Life was sweet and sometimes life 
was abrupt; life on the sea was un- 
predictable ‘ life as a fisherman went 
from day to day, from summer to 
summer. One made plans if one 
dared but at any moment these 
plans could fall to shambles; then 
one started all over again, if one 
had the chance. He shrugged and 
shifted to a more comfortable posi- 
tion. 

The evening was fading away 
and still no let-up in the gale. How 
long would he remain here? How 
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long could he endure it? Why 
cling on? Wasn't he going to 
tumble into these seas as the others 
had done? ‘Five fishers went sail- 
ing out over the sea,’ he thought, 
and ‘The sooner it’s over the soon- 
er to sleep.. When women heard 
news like this they wept. 


The Skipper !ooked at the mate, 
the sky, the sea and back at the 
mate again. He felt sorry for the 
mate. Which of them would go 
first? It did not make much dif- 
ference but still, being skipper and 
feeling that they would both go, he 
wished to be the last to desert his 
little ship. As he looked out across 
the sea he sensed motion on the 
fore mast. Turning, he saw the 
mate topple, fall and feet first en- 
ter the sea. Another staunch man 
had gone. In years to come, would 
a little boat come creeping along 
here in the Autumn twilight with 
a man with bushy eyebrows fond- 
ly caressing the wheel? 


Night began once more. The 
figure on the cross trees of the 
mainmast still clung. Sometimes 
it moved. Sometimes its head 
dropped. An hour after darkness, 
it loosened its grip, fell soundlessly. 
The Skipper’s wish had been real- 
ised. He had been the last to leave 
his ship. Now he would sleep be- 
side her and in the years to come 
he would have plenty of time to 
make a mainsail for her. 


The night passed and the wind 
whistled and sang in low notes 
through the naked riggings of the 
Tyke. Down below Davy Jones 
was entertaining. He had called 
his children home. 
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In Newfoundland, holidayists do not have to go far afield for scenes of rugged 
grandeur, as witness this striking view of Burnt Point on the North Shore of 


Conception Bay. . . 


: 


... And then there’s a rich experience for the amateur photographer and for 
those who merely like to watch the sea roll in, in such places as Hibb’s Cove 


on the Port de Grave Peninsula (top), Ferryland on the Southern Shore (bot- 


tom) and Spout Cove near Carbonear (opposite) .. . . 


s 1 
. 


..... For those who come to Newfoundland by C.N.R. ferry, Port aux Basques 


(above) is the landing place. Here the contour is rugged and treeless, but to 
the newcomer, it is different and to the returning native it is “home sweet 
home,” even though he has to journey right across the Island to Old Perlican 
(below) or to any one of the hundreds of settlements that hug the coastline of 
this fascinating land. 


—— 
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All You Need 
Is Money! 


by RON POLLETT 


EW York is one of the finest 
cities in the world to live in 


once you get used to it, though it 
takes the settler from the village as 
long as fifteen years to fall into the 
swing. But that doesn't stop the 
newcomers; there are now }334,- 
000 families on the waiting list for 
decent housing. The climate is 
comfortable, except for a few mug- 
gy hot spells in midsummer; all 
winter you hardly ever need your 
ears down once, and you can walk 
around in your shirt sleeves from 
May till October. And when it 
rains, there’s always a doorway 
handy for shelter. 


The residential sections of the 
city and near the suburbs are, like 
the business area that was the sub- 
ject of last month's article, mostly 
unbroken blocks of brick, steel and 
stone. Wooden houses are few and 
far between in New York. Much 
of the population lives in apart- 
ment buildings, often a thousand 
or more families in one house. The 
smallest home in the outports is as 
roomy as the average apartment in 
one of these dwellings; space is the 
one thing that costs a fortune up 


here. Any family with four rooms 
---kitchen, living room, and two 
bedrooms---wouldn’t call the King 
their uncle. 


In these big dwellings the doors 
off the hallways are all exactly 
alike, like a row of periwinkles on 
a wharfstick, and have to be num- 
bered so you can tell which is yours. 
It’s no place for anyone who can't 
read. These doors are kept locked 
night and day and so is the main 
entrance. You have two keys, 
which you carry around like your 
teeth. 


In many apartment houses, the 
most you can see out the window 
is the brick wall of another build- 
ing, either across the street, if you 
live at the front, or across the 
courtyard or airshaft, if your 
apartment faces the rear. You con- 
sider yourself lucky if you can view 
the sky from the lower floors. 
Sometimes there are clothes-lines in 
the courtyard that flutter a bit of 
color to relieve the drabness, and 
sometimes a tree or two and a bit 
of honest-to-goodness earth. 


The owner (landlord) furnishes 
every apartment with a cook stove, 
refrigerator, window screens. steam 
heat and continuous hot water from 
a central boiler, and pays all paint- 
ing and repairs. Kitchen waste is 
chuted directly into an incinerator 
and clothes washing may be done 
in a coin-in-the-slot machine in the 
basement. Elevators (lifts) are 
specified by law in buildings over 
four stories to save stair climbing. 


This is the last of three articles on life in New York written for 
Newfoundlanders by our own own correspondent on the scene. The 


others appeared in June and July. 
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It really is comfortable living, with 
hardly a chore in the world and not 
a thing to worry about except 
how you are going to pay the rent. 


When you get tired of looking 
out the window at practically noth- 
ing, you may sit on the flat, 
walled-in roof in a ‘‘deck’’ chair and 
view the other housetops as far as 
the eye can reach through the 
smoke haze. Some of the great 
big houses sport swimming pools 
and gyms and other recreational 
rooms. Usually you can get any- 
thing—but anything !|—-from the 
shops that occupy the ground 
floors; you could live a full life in 
your stocking feet if you had no 
shoes. 


A private house of the size com- 
mon to the outport could only be 
a dream for the clock-puncher in 
New York, as the property taxes 
and other upkeep would bite too 
far into his pay. To realize such 
a dream he would have to build 
forty or fifty miles or more out- 
side Manhattan—and spend a good 
part of his day traveling back and 
forth to work in the city, as noted 
in the fore part of this series. But 
thousands upon thousands do just 
that, so strong is the urge to have 
something they can call their very 
own. | 


$5,000 a Year Necessary 


It takes at least $5,000 yearly 
income for a man, wife and two 
children to bud forth in New York. 
That's about top pay for the high- 
ly skilled worker turning the grind- 
stone every day. Of that,, $1,000 
is needed to take care of rent, light, 
gas for cooking, telephone and that 
sort of expense, and a like amount 
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is clipped off for federal and state 
income taxes, sales taxes, amuse- 
ment taxes, social security, and 
why waste ink naming any more. 


That leaves $2,000 to call his 
own—which would be quite a 
yaffle in a place like an outport. 
But the worker is in New York 
where a dollar bill in your pocket 
sprouts more wings than a crab has 
toenails. Still, barring unbudgeted 
items such as doctors bills and if 
the wage-earner sits at home on his 
days off and twiddles his thumbs 
instead of having fun on Broad- 
way and at ball parks and race 
tracks, and if he leans against a 
lamp post on the corner instead of 
on the cool mahogany bars of the 
saloons — if he’s that frugal he 
may even save a few hundred a year 
if he doesn't have the expense— of 
running a car. 


So, by age fifty, after working 
and scrounging all your life in the 
Big City, you may have as much 
as $5,000 in the bank. Statistics. 
however, show the city man only 
two weeks ahead of the poorhouse. 
But age fifty is the time you begin 
to fall apart physically, and medi- 
cal expenses can skin you clean in- 
side of a few months. Doctor, 
hospital, dental bills are the big 
black clouds forever on the city 
horizon. The man with money in 
the bank is fair game for high- 
priced medical specialists; the man 
without money, or the chiseler 
who hides his cash, receives virtu- 
ally the same treatment, though 
without frills, in the free clinics. 


Also, the New Yorker, 
there are so many of him 
supposed to be rolling in 
is a wide target for every 
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sharpster from here to Hong Kong; 
the hot breath of professional do- 
gooders is forever on his neck. 
Someone is always crying on his 
shoulder, even if it’s only for 
money to buy sunbonnets for hot 
Hottentots or snowshoes for two- 
toed penguins. Many of these ap- 
peals are outright fakes, the New 
Yorker being “‘taken’’ for five mil- 
lion dollars the past year alone. Of 
course, no one actually knocks you 
down and steals your money in so 
many words. 

But your hard-earned cash is 
stolen, in effect, when it comes to 
figures. Practically every price on 
anything ends with a “‘9"’ — 29, 
59, 79, 99, 4.99 — the shop- 
keepers being psychologists. And 
when you buy a chicken or a fish 
you'll pony up for the whole ar- 
ticle, including its last leaden meal, 
then watch it being shorn down to 
the edibles. A good portion of 
your food money is thus drained 
off for bones and fat and shucks 
and fancy packages you can’t use. 

Of course, not every city work- 
er makes that $100 a week neces- 
sary for fair living. The pay en- 
velope of the ordinary plodder is 
half that or less. That's why al- 
most everyone in the family who 
can be spared from home at all 
has to get out and find a job to 
keep the house going. 

Three out of every four city 
women ‘vork for pay. Girls as 
well as boys set out to beat the 
bushes right after schooldays and 
grind along the rest of their lives— 
unless the girl is lucky enough to 
land a husband who can support 
her in the style she'd set up for 
herself on her own pay. Even if 
she quits to get married she often 
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returns to work after the children 
have fledged—just for something 
to do, in many cases, since house- 
work is not exacting where there 
are no outdoor chores. 


Besides the army of boys and 
girls who grow up in the city—and 
never have to leave home to find 
a job—there are also hordes of 
village hopefuls forever hitting the 
rainbow trail into New York. 
They converge daily upon Broad- 
way, like camel caravans on Mec- 
ca, bearing their natural gifts of 
youth, beauty and talent. They 
seek the fame and fortune pur- 
veyed countrywide by the movies 
and by “‘knock-out’’ ads and other 
glamour writing in national mag- 
azines. A lot of them are runaway 
girls who want fur coats and fine 
silks and diamond rings—and who 
can blame them for that! Over 
200 special cops and policewomen 
are assigned to the Times Square 
district to shoo such moths away 
from the Broadway flame. 


Some of these hopefuls even- 
tually graduate into interesting 
careers. Others just marry bank- 
clerks and live happy ever after. 
When the baby comes, the village 
girl (as likely from Newfound- 
land as anywhere else, and often 
lonesome in the strange city) will 
meet other mothers in the parks and 
playgrounds where the open smiles 
of a cute child will melt the wax of 
reserve ordinarily enveloping ur- 
ban folk. Presently she'll join a 
church group or community club 
and make a host of friends if she’s 
the least bit congenial. As her 
family increases and attains age, 
so will her circle of acquaintances 
widen. In a few years she'll feel 
almost as much at home in her 
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section of the city as she used to 
be in her home town. 

The only thing, this outporier 
will have no mother to guide her 
and no Aunt Minne to listen to her 
sad, sad songs, if any. She'll have 
to mow her own grass and dry it 
too. But neither will she have to 
bend a sympathetic ear and prr- 
haps open her purse to a bevy of 
relatives such as clutter the home- 
town perspective. City neighbors 
seldom get close enough to drown 
themselves in one another's tears. 


New York a Woman’s Town 


The New York housewife who 
can always find money in her hus- 
band’s trousers lives a pretty com- 
plete life. The Big City is indeed 
a woman's paradise; women do 80 
per cent of the shopping. The 
choicest foods in infinite variety, a 
lot of it pre-cooked to save drudg- 
ery, are at her fingertips the year 
‘round. With show windows for 
the wildest mind, shopping can 
make a heavenly dream out of the 
most casual stroll (a woman who 
has never seen the Fifth Avenue 
shop windows has missed the dream 
boat of life). The finest clothes 
in flattering styles, the dressiest 
shoes, the peacockiest hats — a 
whole live catalogue of frills and 
fancies are here to choose from. 

Women are all over the place in 
New York—live ones and pictures 
They clog the subways, sidewalks, 
and restaurants, and hang out of 
the tenement windows. They stop 
to haul up their stockings on 
windy corners and powder their 
noses and primp their hats in front 
of the mirror-like shop windows 
Their pictures beckon in blazing 
color from signboards and magaz- 
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ine covers, from movie and play- 
house fronts-—everywhere you look 
there’s a female or a picture of 
one in different stages of dress or 
undress. The newspapers in the 
fore pages rig her out like a clipper 
ship in full sail for the clothing 
ads, and then, in the theatre column 
strip her down to the spars. Either 
way she looks good. 


Most city women have it all over 
their country cousins as to youth- 
ful looks. Even an old battle axe 
can manage to appear doll-like with 
the aid of slimming tackle, shapely 
clothes, and hair dye. The younger 
ones who are not built right to 
start with, iron out the bumps in 
the unseemly places and pad them 
on in the seemly ones —- making 
have-not’s out of the have’s, and 
have’s out of the have-not's. 

But a lot of them reaching mid- 
dle age seem to give up the struggle 
of squeezing and dieting, and then 
the awful truth bulges forth. Put 
a fur coat around a sack of po- 
tatoes and there you have a picture 
of many a fiftyish female you meet 
in the subway all winter. But 
there are always young enough, 
slim ones coming up year after 
year to make the trip easy for a 
poor man’s eyes. 

Of course, besides the flattering 
clothes, the New York woman has 
other articles and accessories to 
keep her in trim, and, if she ever 
stopped buying them, it would 
probably upset the whole United 
States economy. For instance, she 
has rouge, lipstick, face powder, 
facial cream, hair tonic, shampoo, 
henna, nail bleach, nail polish, cold 
cream, vanishing cream, cleansing 
cream, hand lotion, skin soap, tooth 
powder, perfumery, toilet water, 
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deodorant, depilatory, cuticle salve, 
gargle spray, bath salts, cutex, hair 
curlers, nail scissors, eyebrow pen- 
cil, hair net, to mention a few of 
the things she finds necessary to a 
full life. 


That's not counting the dazzle 
of diamonds on her fingers, rubies 
in her ears, and rhinestones and 
zircons on her dress. Sure she’s a 
knockout—and the one big consola- 
tion for the poor cat of a male 
meowing around in New York is 
that he can open his eyes on such 
a queen and on such a flock of 
them. 


Her husband may be a plodding 
subwayite who can see only the 
grindstone under his nose by day 
and the walls of his cubicle by 
night. But all a woman needs to be 
happy in New York is money. 


Fish 75c. a lb. 


New York is indeed a big, big 
city—-where it takes 700 scrub 
women working all night to clean 
just one group of offices, Rocke- 
feller Centre; where there are so 
many middlemen in business (com- 
mission brokers, agents, salesmen, 
parasites) that a pound of fish 
landed at the wharf for five cents 
jumps to seventy-five before reach- 
ing the street, and a head of cab- 
bage bought at the farm for five 
cents rockets to forty retail. It is 
an important seat of education 
where 33,000 school teachers turn 
out hordes of high-school graduates 
every year most of whom go right 
ahead murdering the king’s Eng- 
lish with such atrocities (for sup- 
posedly educated persons) as, “‘He 
don’t do nothing no more,”’ the rest 
of their lives. 
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Yea, New York is where the ser- 
mons are short and the movies long. 
It is the site of the world’s iargest 
bathing beach—Coney Island— 
where fat women sit on the sand 
in wet swim suits eating hot dogs 
while their numerous offspring spit 
peanut shells into the North At- 
Intic. It is the home of pens that 
write under water, and airplanes 
that write advertising in the sky. 
It is the cradle of television where 
constipation pills may now be seen 
on the screen in “‘person”’ instead 
of only heard about as on the radio. 
It is also where the man sitting 
beside you in the subwav could be 
the crown prince of Ethiopia, and 
then again he may only be the guy 
who sounded the foghorn back in 
the days of “‘B.O.”’ 


Time goes fast in the city. You 
settle here a youth and before you 
know it you're out of breath as an 
old man. You're scocting around 
all the time shooting with both 
barrels—you have to in order to 
knock down a living——and you 
can’t afford to lie up for a rest. 
Close, lifelong friendships such as 
flourisn in the village are rare in 
New York,, where a man’s neigh- 
bor is too often entirely different 
either in rage or interests, and old 
age can be lonesome because of that. 
As a plodding worker you live 
among strangers, and when you 
stop living you're burnd among 
strangers—and you are soon for- 
gotten as though you had never 
been born. 


As for me, all I'm waiting for is 
the pension, when I can clew 
up in New York and go back to 
the outport and spend the summers 
fishing igain—this tinie for fun. 


‘ 
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By M. F. HARRINGTON 


OR as long as any living St. 
John’s man is concerned— 


and a great many others too, the 
“day of the races’ is a tradition 
that runs far back into history. In- 
deed, since the coming of the train 
and the motor-car, the enthusiasm 
that surrounds the annual Regatta 
held on Quidui Vidi Lake in the 
suburbs of eastern St. John’s has 
spread to many other sections. 
When radio made its appearance in 
Newfoundland, it wasn't long be- 
fore most of the Island became in- 
terested in the broadcast of the en- 
tire day's events from the Lakeside. 
And the development of air travel 
in the past ten or twelve years has 
caused many a Newfoundlander 
abroad to get nostalgic for the 
sights and sounds of ‘‘Kitty Vitty”’ 
and come rushing home for the first 
Wednesday in August. 


It is sometimes called the New- 
foundlanders’ ‘‘Derby Day,’ when 
crew after crew of stalwart fisher- 
men, tradesmen, club members, 
police and firemen, and, in recent 
years, the armed forces, vie with 
one another in the back-breaking 
from the head to the foot of the 
lake and back again. The length 
of the course is almost two miles. 
Excitement about the Annual Re- 
gatta begins early in the summer, 
when the boat crews start practice 
and reaches its climax on the first 
Wednesday in August. 
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The Day of The Races 


More than any other event, the 
Regatta depends on the two signifi- 
can words ‘‘weather permitting.” 
Sunny skies and a cool wind may 
be all right for picnics or the sea- 
shore, but on Quidi Vidi, an open 
lake, too much wind can be—and 
has been—fatal. Frail shells have 
capsized; and _ overheated, tired 
oarsmen have been drowned, 
though not in recent years. 


Hence the meeting of the Re- 
gatta Committee early in the 
morning of the scheduled “‘Day of 
the Races.”’ After a consultation 
of weather reports, the decision, to 
hold or not to hold the Regatta 
takes placee. At one time, the an- 
nouncement was made by the fir- 
ing of a gun near Cabot Tower on 
Signal Hill overlooking the Nar- 
rows, and later it was broadcast by 
the radio stations. Before Con- 
federation, when the stations did 
not normally begin their broadcast- 
ing day before ten a.m., they would 
come on the air at eight o'clock to 
make the awaited announcement. 


Once the decision to hold the 
races is made, the long trek begins. 
From all over St. John’s and the 
surrounding countryside, the peo- 
ple come, young and old, babes- 
in-arms and old-timers, eager for 
their ‘“‘day at the races.’’ Walking 
and running, in buses, cars and on 
bikes, they flock to the race-course, 
most of them with the intention of 
spending the entire day there. Many 
people have their meals at the tents 
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sponsored by various local benev- 
olent societies, where willing, vol- 
unteer workers serve anything from 
a hamburger to a full-course dinner 
from dawn till dark. But a great 
many others, sometimes whole fam- 
ilies, bring their own lunch and 
make a picnic out of it at the race- 
course. 


Standard-type racing shells have 
been in use for over fifty years on 
Quidi Vidi Lake, but when the 
first Regatta was held, that kind 
of craft was undreamed of. For 
the origin of the ‘Annual Regatta” 
is really lost in the mists of his- 
tory. The first written record that 
we have makes it plain that a Re- 
gatta was held on the Lake in 
1828, and there's every good rea- 
son to suppose that boat-races were 
held there much earlier than that. 

In that year, 1828, gigs, whale- 
boats, punts and jolly-boats were 
used, and a feature of the Regatta 
was a race between Brooking’s Gig 
and Hoyles’ Whaleboat. Hoyles 
and Brooking were names of old- 
time mercantile firms. All these 
boats belonged to sailing vessels 
owned by St. John’s and other 
firms, and had to be pulled out of 
the water of St. John’s harbor, 
placed on slovens, and dragged by 
the men from Water Street to 
Quidi Vidi, a distance of more than 
a mile. And when the races were 
over they were dragged back again. 
Oftentimes boats were dragged even 
farther. 


In the 1870's, a crew of Placen- 
tia men carried their boat the best 
part of a hundred miles to take 
part in the races, and won. 


For the first fifty years or so of 
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their history, the races were held 
rather intermittently. After that 
they became a regular thing, and, 
since the 1870's, have become an 
annual affair, except in times of 
great emergency and disaster. In 
1892, the summer the great fire 
almost destroyed St. John’s, the 
races had to be called off. Also 
from 1915 to 1918, they were sus- 
pended. At the outbreak of World 
War II, it was proposed they again 
be suspended, and for the first year 
or so, this was done. It was after- 
wards thought that it would do 
more for morale generally to keep 
the races going, and they were re- 
vived, with the armed forces sta- 
tioned in Newfoundland invited to 
Participate. They accepted, and 
have been active participants ever 
since. 

Quidi Vidi Lake has a beautiful 
setting, and a fascinating historical 
background. It was the scene of 
the last battle for Newfoundland 
between French and English during 
the Seven Years War. The French 
who had captured St. John’s were 
forced to surrender in September, 
1762, when the forces of Colonel 
William Amherst, advancing from 
Quidi Vidi Gut, stormed the French 


positions on Signal Hill. During 
World WarI, the Newfoundland 
Regiment (later Royal) trained 


at Pleasantville on the North Bank, 
which is now the site of the United 
States Air Force Base of Fort Pep- 
perrell. Ever since their installa- 
tion at Fort Pepperrell, the Ameri- 
can authorities have been kindly in- 
terested in the Regatta, and have 
co-operated to the fullest extent 
with the Regatta Committee and 
the public generally. 
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From time to time, novelty’ races 
have been introduced, in what was 
believed to be an attempt to en- 
liven interest in what some people 
thought was becoming too much of 
a dull and routine proceeding of a 
succession of shell races. Hence we 
note through the years, the inter- 
jection of sculling races between 
local and visiting champions, also a 
canoe race in the 1880's, and in the 
1930's a speed-boat race to the 
drone of outboard motors. The 
human element was also introduced, 
with several swimming races from 
one side of the lake to the other. 


While “‘the day of the races’ is 
famed as the ‘‘day of the common 
man’’, more than one person of 
royal blood Aas graced the race- 
cdurse during its long history. In 
1860, the Prince of Wales, later 
King Edward Seventh, wound up a 
tour of Canada just in time to en- 
joy the Newfoundland summer. 
That year the races were held in 
July, and were a marathon event, 
lasting for three days. The Prince 
gave a purse of One Hundred 
Pounds to be divided amongst the 
crews in the Fishermen's Race. By 
a curious coincidence the Prince of 
Wales, later King Edward the 
Eighth, also winding up a Cana- 
dian Tour in 1919, attended the 
Annual Regatta. 


Tragedy has darkened the race- 
course on more than one occasion 
when accidents happened to boats 
and crews rowing the course. One 
of the worst accidents occurred in 
1884. The Amateur crew rowing 
the new race-boat Terra Nova to 
the home-stakes capsized her. Three 
men, all from Torbay, were drown- 
ed before help came. The ill-fated 
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boat was recovered and renamed 
the Myrtle. No such tragedy has 
marred the event in recent years. 


The ‘‘day of the races’’ hasn't 
always been a man’s day. In the 
past few seasons, a women’s race 
has been entered on the program, 
and has aroused keen interest. Many 
people may not be aware of it, 
but this women’s race is not new. 
As far back as 1856 there was a 
Women’s Race on Quidi Vidi. 


A great haze of nostalgia inevit- 
ably rises about the heads and mem- 
ories of those who recall the Re- 
gattas of yesteryear. They sigh for 
the “‘good old days’, forgetting 
that all experience is relative, and 
that what is the meat for one gen- 
eration may well be poison for an- 
other. Yet the speeding-up of life 
has altered things to some extent 
and old-time disportings like the 
“greasy pole’’ have been retired to 
the background. The starter’s gun 
in the committee boat has replaced 
the old cannon fired by an old 
soldier of the garrison, which used 
to get the boats away almost a 
century ago. 


Although the tempo of life has 
speeded up, it has not affected the 
oarsmen to the extent that is sig- 
nified by the setting of new re- 
cords. The best time that was ever 
made on Quidi Lake was made 
fifty years ago, in 1901, by a crew 
of fishermen from Outer Cove in 
St. John’s East. Rowing in the 
Blue Peter they covered the course 
in nine minutes, thirteen and four- 
fifth seconds. It has never been 
bettered; in fact, no crew since has 
been able to get close to that record. 


When Regatta fans get together, 
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they argue about this. Some claim 
that the boats are different, heavier, 
perhaps; others maintain that the 
course is longer now, and that may 
be true. But the record stands, and 
with no crew in recent years being 
able to cover the course in less than 
ten minutes, it seems likely the 
Outer Cove Fishermen's time will 
stand. 


Nevertheless that will not pre- 
vent crews of oarsmen from strain- 
ing every muscle, year after year, 
as the gun cracks for the start, and 
the long pull lies ahead. And, 
when the buoys are turned at the 
foot of the lake, the race for the 
stakes reaches its climax passing 
the Committee tent, and the sound 
of the band playing the ‘Banks of 
Newfoundland”, more familiarly 
known as the Pond’’ is heard, 
spectators will see sport at its finest, 
and visitors get the thrill of a life- 
time. 


THOSE IGNORANT WESTERNERS 


“A company town that is the 
world-famous site of a pulp and 
paper mill . . . the gateway to a 
salmon fishermen’s paradise, and a 
seaport of growing importance.” 
That was the question that 
stumped four contestants in a row 
in a recent Vancouver quizz pro- 
gram. 


The fifth had the answer and 
went home with a sizeable jackpot 
for knowing the answer—Corner 
Brook. Of course! 
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A. G. FLASHBACK 


AUGUST MUTINY 


NYONE who knows any- 
thing about the history of the 


Royal Navy will be familiar with 
the infamous Mutiny at the Nore. 
Few people, except those on inti- 
mate terms with the history of 
Newfoundland, will recall that the 
Mutiny at the Nore almost had 
disastrous repercussions in the har- 
bor of St. John’s, more than a 
century and a half ago. 


Poor pay, bad food, the press 
gang, and hard treatment on board 
ship, all these were the customary 
lot of British ‘tars’ in the 18th 
century, as late as Nelson's time, 
although he did bring about better 
conditions. Things came to a head 
in 1797, when seamen at Ply- 
mouth and Spithead made respect- 
ful but firm protest to the Admir- 
alty. Delay in carrying out the 
promised reforms led to an _ out- 
break of mutiny in the fleet an- 
chored at the Nore, in April, 1797. 


The mutiny was led by a dis- 
graced officer named Parker who 
made unreasonable demands which 
the men in the western ports would 
not back up. Parker was arrested, 
court-martialed and hanged, along 
with two others, in late June. 


News travelled very slowly in 
those far-off days, and it was not 
till some time after the outbreak 
in April that word reached New- 
foundland. On the 3rd of August, 
a mutiny broke out on _ board 
H.M.S. Latona in St. John's har- 
bor. The man-o-war's crew had 
evidently not heard of the suppres- 
sion of the mutiny in England and 
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the end of the ringleaders. 
soon found out. 

Fortunately for discipline, the 
naval governor of Newfoundland 
was The Honourable William Wal- 
degrave, afterwards Lord Radstock. 
He was a distinguished naval officer 
and as recently as February, 1797, 
had been third-in-command of the 
British fleet, when Admiral Sir 
John Jervis defeated the Spanish 
fleet at Cape St. Vincent. This re- 
doubtable sea-dog quickly sized up 
the situation and ordered the offi- 
cers to draw their swords and the 
marines to present their bayonets. 
Only the sternest front could have 
saved the day and even as it was the 
mutineers were pricked by sword 
and bayonet before they were 
quelled. 

On the following Sunday, Ad- 
miral Waldegrave addressed the 


They 


rebellious crew. They were eager 
for news and newspapers with de- 


tails of the Mutiny at the Nore, and 
were taken aback when the Admiral 
told them that Parker and his ac- 
complices had been hanged. With 
a sense of humour, he said, “‘you 
looked up to him as an example 
whilst he was in his glory. I re- 
commend you to look to his end 
as an example also... .” 

He went on to tell the assembled 
men that he had given orders to all 
his officers, that at the first sign 
of another outbreak, they were not 
to think of putting the ringleaders 
in irons, but were to put them to 
death on the spot. He further 
stated that he had given orders to 
the shore-batteries (especially those 
at the Narrow, through which the 
ship had to pass if the mutineers 
wished to escape) to burn the 
Latona with red-hot shot. The bat- 
teries had orders to keep the fires 
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going to keep the shot ready. He 
acknowledged that in such a case 
the officers would die with the 
men, but he knew they were ready 
to give their lives for the good of 
their country and the navy’s tra- 
ditions. 

After the fire-eating old sea-dog 
had got that off his chest, he said 
to the men, “Now go to church 
and pray God to inspire you with 
such sentiments as may acquire you 
the love and respect of your coun- 
trymen in this world and eternal 
happiness in the next."’ So ended 
the abortive mutiny on board H. 
M.S. Latona in St. John’s Harbour 
on the third of August, 1797. 

It is interesting to note that this 
formidable sailor-governor was an 
intensely religious man_ himself, 
and in private life, the kindest and 
most benevolent of admirals. 

It was mainly through, his exer- 
tions that the Old Anglican Church 
in St. John’s was thoroughly re- 
paired and improved; it had fallen 
into such a dilapidated condition 
that it could not be used, and di- 
vine service had to be held every 
Sunday in the Court House. 
Through Governor Waldegrave’s 
active exertions, over Fifteen Hun- 
dred Pounds were obtained from 
King George the Third, The So- 
ciety for the Propagation of the 
Gospel, and’ private friends—His 
Excellency being the most liberal 
subscriber of all. 

After his tenure of office in 
Newfoundland came to an end in 
1799 he returned to England, and 
on the 29th of December, 1800, 
was raised to the Peerage, as Baron 
Radstock. 

Today, Waldegrave Street in St. 
John’s City West commemorates 
his memory. 
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When the new car ferry planned 
for the North Sydney--Port aux 
Basques route goes into operation, 
it will not lack for a name, if 
Newfoundlanders have anything to 
do with it! 


Atlantic Guardian asked its read- 
ers to make suggestions in_ the 
April issue, and they were not long 
in sharpening their pencils. When 
the Canadian National Railway's 
multi-million-dollar baby slides 
down the ways some time in the 
future, and takes to the bumpy sea- 
lanes of Cabot Strait, it may do so 
as anything from the “‘Avalon”’ to 
the ‘Margaret Rose’ to S.S. “Daily 
Trip.” 


Mrs. Janet Fisher of Corner 
Brook suggested that the ferry be 
christened Delaney,’ after 
the late Captain Delaney, first cap- 
tain of the S.S. Bruce nearly fifty- 
three years ago. The Bruce, as 
Newfoundlanders will :semember, 
was the first steamer to be put on 
Gulf Service, and her skipper a 
popular son of Newfoundland. 


Then along came a letter from 
Mrs. 'F. A. Roach, now living in 
Windsor. Nova Scotia, and her 
suggestions included --- S.S. Ferry 
Fay, S.S. Grandaide, S.S. Link, 
S.S. Connector, S.S. Brigus, S.S. 
Pushover, S.S. Guardian, S.S. Har- 
bour Dasher, S.S. Bartlett and S.S. 
Barbara Ann. 


Other suggestions from Atlantic 
Guardian readers included:  S.S. 


Montreal, S.S. Mount Royal, S.S. 
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A Name For The Car Ferry ?? 


Atlantic Guardian Gets 
Lots of Suggestions 


North Sydney, S.S. Francois, S.S. 


Newfoundland, S.S. Ramea, S.S. 
Ice Breaker, S.S. Caribou, S.S. 
Duchess of Lawrence. Both SS. 


Vickers and S.S. Lady Vickers were 
suggested. 


H. C. Rowe of Grand Falls had 
already been mulling over the mat- 
ter of a name for the new ferry 
when the April issue hit the news 
stands. S.S. Federation, or S.S. 
Ferryation appealed to him first. 


He went on to say, “‘In line with 
the speech Mr. Smallwood made 
that Newfoundland would honour 
Dr. Valdmanis in time, it could 
be called the Valdmanis.”’ 
Carrying the idea further, he sug- 
gested that the S.S. Valdmanis 
might arrive at the Smallwood Pier 
in Port aux Basques. 


Says Mrs. Ethel M. Winter of 
Halifax, “‘The name for the new 
ferry should be ‘Joseph Smallwood’ 
for without Mr. Smallwood New- 
foundland would not have entered 
confederation, and, without con- 
federation, there would have been 
no new car ferry in the Gulf !” 


At the present moment of writ- 
ing, it looks as if the new car 
ferry will be the most thoroughly 
named boat on the high seas ! 

Canadian Government, please 


take your choice ! 
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NAIN CALLING 


by ADELAIDE LEITCH 


HE wide-open spaces of north- 
ern Labrador are not so wide 


open or lonely since the red-roofed 
Moravian Mission station at Nain 
set up its own broadcasting station 
and began its ambitious battle 
against isolation in the far Can- 
adian north. 


The people of the isolated Es- 
kimo village of Nutak are hear- 
ing again the voice of a minister 
after nearly 30 years with no 
regular church service. Tiny fish- 
ing hamlets a hundred or so miles 
away are in touch with the mission 
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headquarters every night except 
Tuesday and Thursday. Wash- 
ington has picked up the Nain call 
—-and also Baffinland. The men 
out at their nets can listen on their 
own small sets at sea and, in win- 
ter, the snowy bays and inlets of 
Labrador do not have the same, 
still, isolation, 

And to the Moravian mission- 
ary’s wife, the radio is good too. 
When Rev. Bill Peacock, superin- 
tendent for Labrador, is travelling 
through his parish by boat or dog 
team, she knows where he is and if 
he is all right, in case of a sudden 
Labrador storm. 
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After a year and a half of nego- 
tion for permission to operate. the 
Moravian Mission today has a ser- 
vice unique on the northern coast. 


The first, tentative plans for the 
broadcasts were drawn up well be- 
fore confederation and there was 
high celebration when permission 
to broadcast came through from the 
Newfoundland Government. But 
before it could swing into opera- 
tion, confederation made the New- 
foundland O.K. invalid, and nego- 
tiations had to start all over again 
——-with Ottawa. 


Meanwhile, Rev. Bill Peacock 
had been building up a friendship- 
by-mail with a tall, personable 
young American radio man, Wil 
liam A. (‘‘Wo’’) Ogletree, who 
had been stationed at Battle itar- 
bour, Labrador, during the war. 
Hostilities over, “Wo had gone 
back home to the States. still filled 
with the “Lure of the Labrador” 
which he passed on to the girl he 
married —- a_ pert. black-haired 
teacher called Connie. When they 
were invited to go to Nain to 
teach in the school and to help set 
up the radio station, they wasted 
no time in packing their belong- 
ings, booking passage on the Kyle 
and the smaller Winnifred Lee and 
heading north—on the same boat 
that brought the Rev. Bill Peacock 
back from furlough in England. 

With them went crates of radio 
equipment, small transmitters and 
receiving sets —- the whole Nain 
Station, well boxed. The first win- 
ter, Connie learned to cook a sea 
trout and say ‘“‘Aksunai’’ to the 
visitors who came padding into her 
front parlour in sealskin boots. And 
“Wo"’ put in a new engineering 
course for the young Eskimo boys. 
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But the radio station idled as i 
waited permission to operate, and 
served in the role only as an emer- 
gency station. 


Contact With Goose 


However, they set up a regular 
schedule with Goose Airport at 
8.30 a.m. every day and, of the 
nine planes that came zooming 
down into Nain that winter, seven 
were on mercy flights brought by 
the new radio. Nain radio kept in 
contact with the plane each time 
from the time it left the airport 
until it landed---and again on the 
return flight. Once an SOS was 
picked up in Baffinland and relayed 
to Goose. Another time, it was 
picked up in Washington. 


Permission to operate as a regu- 
lar station sending out programs, 
came through in the summer of 
1950, and the radio licence and 
call numbers were received in a 
dog-sled mail early this year. Nain 
Radio, with a radius of 150 miles 
and a wave-length of 3420 KC was 
on the air as a full-fledged station. 


When the Ogletrees returned to 
the States last summer, a young 
Moravian Mission couple, Mr. and 
Mrs. Fred Grubb, Jr., moved to 
Nain to help with the school and 
the station. 


Requests for programs are be- 
ginning to filter in now. Says Mrs. 
Peacock, with a chuckle: ‘I think 
some of these folks are so thrilled 
to hear their own language on the 
radio that they are not very criti- 
cal!’ Both she and her husband 
speak Eskimo fluently. Material 
that goes out over the Nain air 
waves is largely religious and edu- 
cational, with a sprinkling of 
world and local news. 
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But the most popular program 
is ‘Message Night’’ when the 
children in the boarding school at 
Nain gather around the microphone: 
and send messages back home to 
their parents in isolated little coves 
along the coast. All in Eskimo, of 
course---except when a youngster is 
showing off a new-found mastery 
of the English tongue ! 
Radio---whether it is bringing in 
word from the outside or sending 


an SOS for a mercy plane, or is- 
suing programs of public service--- 
plays a far more vital role in La- 
brador than it ever could in a 
metropolitan district where the 
nearest neighbor is next door and 
the nearest doctor across the street. 
In Nain these day a handful of 
eager people are taking on a moun- 
tain-sized problem of whittling 
down the loneliness of Labrador to 
the proportions of a mole hill. 


THE MAN AT 


by A. R. SCAMMELL 


T was a beautiful sunshiny Sun- 
day afternoon and there were 


crowds of outdoor enthusiasts on 
Montreal’s Mount Royal. Horse- 
back riders of both sexes steered 
their trotting mounts along side 
trails trying to capture something 
of the glamour of pioneer days. 
But it was hard to create the illu- 
sion of virgin forests and great 
outdoor spaces with calling children 
all about them and the sight of 
jaded adults thirstily swallowing 
ice-cream and soft drinks. 


I strolled along beneath the elms, 
homesick for the sight of blue salt 
water and the sails of ships. Toa 
Newfoundlander even this beauti- 
ful mountain park could not bring 
peace of spirit. The crowds 
seemed alien, and the synthetic at- 
tempts at rusticity jarred, as did the 
raucous voice of the man with the 
hot-dog concession, yelling his 
wares. 


Now I was overlooking the lit- 
tle pond known as Beaver Lake. 
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BEAVER LAKE 


It was ringed by crowds of children 
and grown-ups busily stuffing 
themselves and the ducks with pop- 
corn. What were they so excited 
about? Then I saw that some 
sail-boat enthusiasts were trying out 
their craft on the little lake. One 
schooner-rigged boat with white 
crowding sails caught my eye. With 
queenly grace she tacked and flew, 
obeying the whim of very capri- 
cious air-flow. But there was 
nothing servile or clumsy in her 
obedience. Out of wood and fabric 
had been created a thing of sen- 
sitivity, with a beauty and grace 
greater than that of its component 
parts. 

I looked for her owner. Then 
J saw him. He was not city-born. 
I could tell that at a glance. He 
was old, his bent body dressed 
rather carelessly in a brown suit. 
His face was deep-lined and his 
hands were thick and _ rough- 
scarred. But his eye was bright as 
he watched the little craft dip and 
dance and spurn the quacking ducks 
as they opened a pathway for her. 
I stood watching him for a mo- 
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ment and some lines came unbid- 
den to my mind: 


He who loves the ocean 

And the ways of ships 

May taste beside a mountain pool 
Brine on his lips. 


I moved over to his side and 
somehow I couldn't help thinking 
he was a Newfoundlander. [| said, 
“Ah, b’y, she'd have more lop than 
that rounding Cape Freels.”’ 

His body stiffened a little. He 
seemed to be listening and looking 
into the distance. Then, not turn- 
ing, he answered, quoting from an 
old Newfoundland ballad: 


“Are you from Bonavista or are 
you from the Bay?” 


I finished the verse for him: 


“I do reside where storms and tide 
Do sweep down buildings strong; 
Here in full glee from T. and C. 
To meet you on the bawn.”’ 


He turned then and we gripped 
hands. We talked of voyages on 
the Labrador where he had fished 
for 30 years; of sealing trips to the 
ice. And the names of capes and 
bays, and ships and old captains 
that he had sailed with rolled from 
his lips with all the nostalgic hun- 
ger of an exile. We stood there 
by the edge of the duck-pond, ob- 
livious to the chattering crowd and 
spoke of the things that meant 
much to both of us. And all the 
while ,the little schooner scudded 
back and forth across Beaver Lake 
and the cheering children met her 
at the side and turned her around 
to skim jauntily away again. 
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I didn't learn much about his 
life away from Newfoundland. He 
didn't seem to want to talk about 
that or where he lived in Montreal 
and I didn’t prebe. I did gather 
that he was living with one of his 
children, and that he came on fine 
Sundays to Beaver Lake to sail his 
boat because in his own words, ‘“‘It 
brings back home to me and my 
life under sail.” 


The next summer people were 
still sailing boats at the Lake but 
the queen of the fleet was missing. 
I found out, after some enquiry, 
that the old Newfound!ander had 
died during the winter. Let Daniel 
Whitehead Hicky write his epitaph: 


Say that he loved old ships; write 
nothing more 

Upon the stone above his resting 
place; 

And they who read will know he 
loved the roar 

Of breakers white as 
shadow lace 

Of purple twilights on a quiet sea, 

First ridge of daybreaks in a wait- 
ing sky, 

The wings of gulls that beat eter- 
nally 

And haunt old harbors with their 
silver cry. 

Speak softly now, his heart has 
earned its rest, 

This heart that knew each alien 
star by name, 

Knew passion of the waves against 
his breast 

When clouds swept down the sea 
and lightning’s flame 

Tore skies asunder with swift fin- 
ger tips; 

Write nothing more; say that he 
loved the old ships. 
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WEW WORRIS CARS 
B RITISH MOT Oo RS LTD 


CORNER BROOK: F. J. Thorne GANDER. Wm. G. Chafe 
BISHOP’S FALLS: Wood’s Service Station 


THE COLONIAL CORDAGE CO., LIMITED 
St. John’s, Newfoundland 


* 
Established 1882 


Cordage, White and Cotton Seine, Twine, 
Tarred Banking Cables, Herring Nets and Netting, 
Hemp and Commercial Wrapping Twines, 
Bolt Rope, White and Oakum, Cutch. 
Tarred Cotton Lines, Wholesale only. 


FISHERMEN’S UNION TRADING COMPANY, LIMITED 
Head Office and Distributing Depot at Port Union Newfoundland 


Incorporated in 1911. — Branches along the 
North-East coast from Port Rexton to LaScie 


@ Importers of Dry @ €Exporters of Salted 
Goods. Hardware eh Hard Dried and Labrador 
Provisions. Fishery Cure Codfish, Pickled Sal- 
Salt, Coal, etc mon and Herring. Berries. 
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Man of the Month 


LABRADOR 
SKIPPER 


F Horatio Alger were alive today 
and looking about for a real- 
life story to weave into his famous 
fictional patterns of heroes ‘risen 
from the ranks’ he could not pos- 
sibly overlook the career of Cap- 
tain Edward Joseph O'Keefe, mas- 
ter of the S.S. Kyle of the New- 
foundland services of the C.N.R. 


Captain O'Keefe came up the 
hard way, right from the main- 
deck, rung by rung up the ladder 
to the bridge of his own command. 
He was born in Tors Cove in 
Ferryland District forty-four years 
ago. As a lad on the Southern 
Shore he fished like every other lad 
and got his education at the school 


BUY 


ACME 


PRODUCTS 


Made in Newfoundland 

and | 

Help Keep | 

40,000 Newfoundlanders | 
Employed 


ACME — THE FLAVOUR 
YOU'LL FAVOUR 


-ship as Second Mate. 


Capt. Edward Joseph O’Keefe of the 
$.S. Kyle is an ambassador afloat for 
Newfoundland and Labrador. 


in that beautiful settlement. And, 
like every other lad in Newfound- 
land, the sea was in his blood. 


In 1927 he came to St. John's 
to work, and we find him among 
ships and sailormen before many 
years have passed. By an odd co- 
incidence the first deck he ever trod, 
as an Able-Bodied Seaman, was the 
deck of the ship he commands to- 
day, the S.S. Kyle, a 38-year-old 
veteran of the Newfoundland and 
Labrador coastal trade. That was 
in the year 1935. 


Edward Joseph O'Keefe was am- 
bitious and eager to learn. Little 
more than a year passed by and we 
find him bosun of the Kyle, and 
in 1927 he was serving in the same 
Alert and 
intelligent, he studied the theory 
of Navigation at the Navigation 
School in St. John’s under Lieut.- 
Com. J. J. Whelan and A. G. 
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NEWFOUNDLAND RECORDS 


1. The Six Horse-Power Coaker 


Squarin’ Up 
2. The Shooting of the Bawks 


3. The Squid-Jiggin’ Ground 
The Caplin Haul 


4. The Ryans and the Pittmans 
Jack Was Every Inch a Sailor 


5. The Kelligrews Soiree 
Lukey’s Boat 


PRICE $1.00 EACH, PLUS 
15¢ FOR PACKING. 


Also sheet music of the Squid- 
Jiggin’ Ground — 50c. a copy 


If not available locally, order 
from 


A. R. SCAMMELL 
3484 Shuter Street, Apt. No. 10, 
Montreal, Quebec. 


WEOUNDEAN 


Now on sale at $1.00 at your 
Newsdealer’s or from Guardian 
Associates Ltd., 96 Water Street, 
St. John’s, Newfoundland. 


SALT CODFISH 
FROM ALL OVER 
NEWFOUNDLAND 
SHIPPED TO 

ALL PARTS 

OF THE WORLD 


Salt Importers 
Ships Brokers 


Commission Merchants 


Marine Insurance Agents 


Nfld. Agents for 
Turk’s Island Salt 


| H. B. CLYDE LAKE LTD. St. John’s, Newfoundland 
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Parrott, while he got his practical 
knowledge from no less a famous 
sea-dog than Captain Thomas Con- 
nors, then master of the Kyle. 
By 1939 the young man from 
Tor’s Cove held his First Mate’s 
ticket, and the last rung of the lad- 
der was before him. 


In June 1944 he got his first 
command—the M.V. Henry W. 
Stone, built by the late, great 
ship-builder, Captain Henry W. 
Stone, M.B.E. of Monroe, Trinity 
Bay. In January, 1945, he had 
command of the Moyra, for a 
few months, and then went to the 
Northton, a Great Lakes type 
ship, gaining considerable experi- 
ence running between Newfound- 
land and mainland ports. It was 
the Henry W. Stone under his 
command which had the disinction 
of opening the direct trade between 
Prince Edward Island and New- 
foundland. 


Then, in July, 1945, a young 
sailor came back to his first ship, 
but this time he was Captain E. J. 


O'Keefe of the S.S. .Kyle. The 
wheel had come full circle. For 
six years now, he has taken that 
ship up and down the east coast of 
Newfoundland and the Coast of 
Labrador, and by all accounts is 
one of the most popular and capa- 
ble skippers in the Newfoundland 
Coastal service. His name and per- 
sonality are known and admired 
from one end of North America to 
the other. That is literally true. 


The coastal steamers of New- 
foundland, and the routes they 
travel, have long been famous for 
hospitality and courtesy, and for 
exhilarating beauty of scenery. Each 
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summer season they are booked 
solid, and berths have to be secured, 
months—even years—in advance. 
The route followed by the Kyle 
is no exception. In fact, it has the 
added attraction of including La- 
brador as well as Newfoundland 
scenery. People come from all over 
Canada and the United States to 
make th etrip on the Kyle and 
in particular the one special trip in 
the middle of July which the 
steamer makes into the heart of La- 
brador, sailing up the great reaches 
of Lake Melville to the lovely set- 
tlement of Northwest River close 
to the great air base of Goose Bay. 


The passenger list of the Kyle 
has included people whose home 
addresses range from Oklahoma in 
the United States, to Vancouver in 
Canada. In the latter case it was 
an 82-year-old man who ‘wanted 
to see an iceberg’. However, he 
made the trip late in the summer 
when icebergs were few and far 
between even on the Labrador 
Coast—but his luck was in. He 
did see one, the only one passed by 
the “‘Kyle’’ that trip. The steamer 
makes one other trip to Northwest 
River, but that is in the late Fall 
before navigation closes, and that is 
no time for trippers! 


The ship’s regular run takes her 
‘down north’ as far as Hopedale, a 
Moravian Mission settlement. In 
late May or early June, as soon as 
navigation opens she picks up fish- 
ermen in Newfoundland and takes 
them to Labrador for the summer 
fishery and brings they back in the 
Fall. Trippers and fishermen alike 
testify to the capabilities and en- 
dearing qualities of Captain Ed- 
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ADELAIDE MOTORS, LTD. 


P.O. Box 996 


St. John’s, Nfld. 


Dial 3015-6-7 


Produced by Job Bros. and Co., 
Ltd., one of the oldest firms in 
Newfoundland. Hubay quick 
frozen fillets are becoming more 
and more well-known in North 
America. Newfoundland fis h, 
caught in the crystal-clear waters 
of the North Atlantic, packed 
and frozen by the quick-freeze 
method is indeed Seafood par 
excellence. 


JOB BROTHERS 
and Company Ltd. 
St. John’s 


FOR PARTICULARS, 
WRITE, WIRE OR 
TELEPHONE 
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ward O'Keefe, and on coasts like 
that of Newfoundland Labrador, a 
skipper must be capable. 


Captain O'Keefe is proud of his 
record. None of the ships he has 
commanded has had a serious mis- 
hip, and only a “‘bump and go on” 
as he terms it, in his six years on 
the rock-strewn route the 
Kyle. Of middle height, stocky, 
with an engaging smile and an 
amiable manner, he fairly exudes 
that hospitable forthrightness that 
is so traditional of his native South- 
ern Shore, a bit of old Ireland in 
the West. 


He was married in 1929 to Miss 
Susan McCarthy of Marystown, 
Placentia Bay, and has seven chil- 
dren. Most of them have the sea- 
fever too. His eldest daughter 
Laura works with a St. John’s 
firm, long associated with the 
Maritime life of Newfoundland, 
and agents for Lloyds of London. 
She is a keen student of the famous 
““Register.’’ His eldest boy, 19 years 
old, is now an A.B. on the “‘Kyle”’ 
following in his father's footsteps. 


In an island famous, and justly 
so, for its long and illustrious line 
of seafarers, sealing and banking 
skipper and coastal captains, Cap- 
tain Edward Joseph O'Keefe of the 
“Kyle” is winning his own worthy 
niche. To hundreds of visitors 
from the mainland who have made 
the trip in the “Kyle’’ he is a sym- 
bol of Newfoundland, courageous, 
open-hearted, a man of the sea; for 
Newfoundland, he and his brother 
captains in the Newfoundland Ser- 
vices of the CNR, are ambassadors 
afloat full of a wholesome and per- 
vading goodwill. 
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SPORTING 
AROUND 


What is the Island’s Greatest Sport? 
by DOUG SMITH 


What is Newfoundland’s great- 
est sport? Ask any twelve blokes 
from St. John’s to Corner Brook, 
from Grand Bank to Pistolet Bay, 
and you'll wind up prostrate with 
2 dozen different answers. 


Don’t question my judgment on 
this. Take it from here that such 
is gospel. I ran the gauntlet trying 
to crystalize it. I ended up mutter- 
ing in my beer until the waiter was 
not sure if it was the foam from 
the suds or hydrophcbia frothing 
around my quivering lips. 

Interrupting one seventh inning 
stretcher who was in the midst of 
rising, I gently popped the ques- 
tion: What is your favourite sport? 
He looked at me pityingly .. . 
turned to the East, bowed three 
times and reverently murmured: 
““baseball.”’ 


Foolish-like, I corralled a joker 
who had a fierce gleam in his wide 
blue orbs. Said he in a tone zero 
enough to make an Eskimo holler 
for a hot water bottle, ‘“You're off- 
side on the query chum. The an- 
cient Egyptians played football 
thousands of years ago. It'll be 
played thousands of eons hence, 
when your little bat and ball boys 
are listed with the nursery rhymes.” 


Undaunted, and fortified witb 
the knowledge that even if I did get 
fired, there was always the baby 
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WORRIES... and sure cures. - 
Relax / 


EASTERN PHOTO ENGRAVERS LTD. 


SOBUCKINGHAM STREET-- HALIFAX -- NOVA SCOTIA 


MATCHLESS 


GUARDIAN 
MATCHLESS is a_ paint of the Home 


specially suited to rigorous 
climatic conditions. Thou- 
sands of Newfoundland 
homes are protected by it. 


The Standard Manufacturing 
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- We Give You One Guess! 


bonus, I cornered our editor. He 
had a faraway look in his glimmers 
and was muttering to himself, ‘‘It’s 
the bowling alleys, I tell you; my 
average was twice as good before.” 
I slunk away when I read the con- 
temptuous answer in his burning 
pupils. 

My, uncle was an original puck- 
a-hurly kid. He's the type that 
crosses his fingers when Maurice 
Richard gets tthe rubber and back- 
hands the kids if they dare to try to 
tune in on the Lone Ranger. “‘Scn,”’ 
said he, “‘there’s only one game that 
is fit: for a real Newfoundlander. 
Now skiddadle back to your own 
side of the blue line and don’t cross 
my crease again.” 

Gad sir, I had truly stirred up a 
mess of sculpins and cach one ready 
to prick me. 

Zounds and piffle on you lusty 
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worshippers of carnage, mayhem 
and brutal encounters. Give me 
but a few paragraphs on my own 
opiate in life. The medicine that 
heals all my _ festering troubles, 
soothes my quivering nerves and 
leaves me weak, spent, tired and 
contented as a Labrador dog bask- 
ing in the sun. 

Lead me to a spot where the 
water 1s deep, black and intriguing 
with the unknown. Wocre lurk the 
finny tribe. Where, mercy me, as | 
feverishly fumble the squirming 
reptile on my hook, spit hopefully 
on it three times and cast it into 
the depths, there goes my whole 
very being. All of me, concentrated 
on that one slimy, wriggling little 
message of mine to those candidates 
for a king’s plate. 

“Richard, he scores." “‘Dimaggio 
hits a homer.’’ How pale. How 
anaemic. How utterly insignificant 
compared to the strike of a whop- 
ping mud, rainbow or salmon. 
Who yet has failed to curb the ac- 
celeration of his pounding heart at 
the sight of a leaping fish within 
feet of his fly?. 

In spite of all their protestations, 
affirmations and confirmations re- 
garding their favourite sport, where 
do all in Newfoundland find a 
common meeting ground? On the 
ponds, the lakes, the rivers, streams 
and on the ocean wide. 

There, is the one spot in New- 
foundland where there are no ring- 
side seats. No place of precedence 
for any class of society. Where the 
youngster with his pole, line and 
worm can often outdo the slickest 
and most expensive of rigs. 

Fishing . . fishing . . fishing . 
that is the sport of kings. And that 
is the sport of Newfoundlanders. 
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ASK FOR SCOTLAND'S FAVOURITE SON 


JOHNNIE 
WALKER 


SCOTCH WHISKY 


BORN 1820— 
STILL GOING 
STRONG 


real good 
Scotch 


Available in 
40 oz., 2614 oz. and 
13 oz. bottles 


Distilled, Blended and Bottled in Scotland 


JOHN WALKER & SONS LTD., SCOTCH WHISKY DISTILLERS 
KILMARNOCK, SCOTLAND 
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Lowe serore THE PRESS 
PHOTOGRAPHER got his 
picture, Barney’s bucksaw 
had cut the pulp wood 
which became the paper on 
which the picture is 
printed. For Barney 
Halloran* is a New- 
foundland logger, on the 
payroll of the largest in- 
tegrated pulp and paper 
mill in the world... 
Bowaters at Corner Brook. 
His job is to fell and cut 
the trees into four foot 
bolts, using the length of 
his bucksaw as a standard. 
They are then ready for 


the journey to Corner 
Brook by truck, train, 
sleigh or most usual of all, 
floating down by river, 
there to be pulped and 
processed into newsprint. 
Halloran stands five foot 
eleven in his socks, and 
weighs 180 pounds, ac- 
cording to the records of 


the Medical Officer who 


runs the foot rule over 
every logger at the start 
of the season. According 
to the camp cook, his 
appetite is built in pro- 
portion! “‘He’d eat a cow 
between biscuits.” 
Barney just grins. He 
knows that a logger with- 
out an appetite is as useless 
as an axe without a handle. 


The whole wealth of Bowater craftsmanship, experience and research in the art of making 
paper—the ‘know how’ in short—is freely at your service 


Issued jointly by 


THE BOWATER PAPER CORPORATION LIMITED 


London, and 


Corner Brook, Province of Newfoundland 
* AUSTRALIA + SOUTH AFRICA «+ U.S.A. 


CANADA «+ GREAT BRITAIN 


* NORWAY * SWEDEN 


*Fictitious name for a real charcc er. 
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